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FOR BETTER CATERERS 


N a well-conceived and finely-developed article in America, Kevin 
Sullivan advances certain observations which the Catholic poet, or 
indeed any poet but particularly those who write on religious themes, 
might consider. Mr. Sullivan’s title, ‘““Nose-led Authors,” points to the 
thesis that these—and the poets of course must be included—are too 
often “the too faithful voices of a people, echoes of their surface pietism, 
catering to their unsophistication and insufficiencies as an audience.” 
There is an over-large group of men and women, whose names fre- 
quently appear beneath verse in religious magazines, who are guilty of 
Mr. Sullivan’s further explanation: “For they have followed where they 
should have led, have been molded to a way of writing instead of mold- 
ing the attitudes of their reading mass.” 

It would need no perspicacity for the casual observer of the “lit- 
erary scene” to point to the “commercial element” which must enter 
into the publishing business. It is easily summed up in the obvious 
axiom: “Give the public what it wants.” Of course every editor does 
just that, but his public may be large or small. However, those who 
are more and more actuated by their studies of financial returns, more 
and more wish to dragnet for the greatest number of readers. They 
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would doubtless hold in scorn, another editor who is more interested in 
the quality of taste than the quantity of his audience. If the author 
is nose-led by his audience, the responsibility must be shared by the edi- 
tor who in turn is dominated by the public which signs checks. 

Whereas we heartily concur with Mr. Sullivan, when he states that 
“the obligation rests upon the talents and integrity of the writers, who 
must leaven and change the mass,” we must point out that the editor, 
too, must share that obligation. It has always been a favorite thesis with 
us—and to a certain extent the effect of it has been evident in this maga- 
zine—that so long as a public is fed literary pap, it will be able to digest 
nothing more difficult of assimilation. If this is accepted as a truth, then 
the editor, and his writers with him, may feel himself condemned to 
continue for all time with the over-simple task of supplying the same 
menu. On the other hand, if the analogy of the infant, whose logical 
food is pap, is carried out, he can try a gradual process of weaning, pro- 
viding, almost imperceptibly, if he wishes, more openly otherwise, small 
bits of meat until at least he has raised the taste for stronger fare of a 
goodly percentage of his audience. And those who persist in demand- 
ing pap? We cannot here belabor the point, but will content ourselves 
with the statement that we have sufficient faith in the overwhelming 
majority of people to believe that they are actually motivated by a de- 
sire for the better things. 

Because of this fact, we are convinced that it is a serious mistake 
to continue to cater to the lowest. There can be reached a point where 
the editor—whether it be of a newspaper or a magazine—should firmly 
reply to the statement “It is what the public wishes,” that he will not 
give it. There is no heresy involved in the statement that the public is 
not always inevitably right; and the editor is obligated to follow his 
own conscience and not the vague and really indeterminate will of 
something so abstract as “the public.” Nor does the question solely in- 
volve those things which are considered harmful to morals. Mr. Sullivan 
writes: “The latter [sectarian writers] may ensure the financial suc- 
cess of their fictions by deliberately charging them with sexatricity; the 
former [Catholic writers], on an identical motive, make use of the 
more moral but equally mercenary condiments of ‘sweetness and light.’ 
Both commit the same authorial sin. . . .” 

In poetry particularly, we believe that the time for feeding the 
public verse, which consists of nothing more than pietistic drivel, has 
long since passed. But that public will not be fully weaned away until 
both the versifiers and the editors behind them, refuse further to cater 
without discrimination. 
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MIDDLE AGE 


This is the crown of comfort, 
The hard won, once high star; 
This is the apple of April, 
The road that stretched long and far. 
This is the spark that youth set 
Flaming upon the heart; 
This is our season turning 
Our own bright square of earth. 
This is not late for dreaming; 
This is not soon for peace, 
Blending the two together; 
This is the magic release 
From youth and its lost illusions, 
And a respite before Time will 
Narrow this wide horizon— 
This is the top of the hill. 

GLADYS MC KEE. 


NATIVITY 


Here, in this temple of the holy spirit, 

Is one who is not counted in Your name— 
Knowing, too well, she has not much endeavored 
To follow Your example. And the same 

Can be said about Your few commandments, 

She has much admired, but not obeyed; 

And yet she adds—and quick before the cockcrow 
Should burst upon a conscience too dismayed— 
She is not hers alone, estranged from You. 

For, deep within her mind, Your lovely image 
Lives, and to its purity is true. 


To manage her affairs, Your holy spirit 
Does not choose to exercise much force; 
As yet, is not imperious. Young and mild, 
It hardly more than indicates a course. 
But there it is, and growing, like a child. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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THE VEIL AND THE ROCK 


This was the way that led 

through mountain-deserts empty of fountain, spring or river bed 
where waters ring and run. Here sun was madness and the moon, a fear. 
O stay, they said, this is a terrible way. But I could not stay. 
And though I had no wish to go, 

and staying was all a light and playing of music on polished keys 
yet these were nothing. O these 

I could not heed in my dire need. 

Like writing traced in sand that can withstand 

nor wind, nor tide, their words 

that cried after me faded in space. O terrifying place 

where I must walk alone into the unknown, 

as one who unlocks blindly great gates, 

leaving kindly faces—the known, familiar touch of friendly hands— 
knowing much is to be lost, but not deeming how much lost, 
nor yet dreaming of gain 

(how dear the gain in spite of pain) 

for that going was a blind going without knowing. 

The wind blew bright the little waves in light, 

and smiling lay the small, familiar bay 

with hills rimmed round and sandy shore I would behold no more 
in quite that stress of light yet to the sight— 

though I would never see again—it would remain quite clear, 
being of all places rained or sunned upon most dear. 

This was the way. 

Intent, I watched bright spray breaking in feathers on a boat’s bow 
in hope to turn 

from one who—now no more— 

but then, standing in tears by a white doorpost, 

would stand so for years in the heart’s eye. 

But the cry of those who said, this way that you are led 

is a terrible way, O stay, 

the heart’s ear had never heard. Only one Word 

whose accents were a key turned in a lock fitly 

had opened there a little secret door to be undone no more 

by any other key under the sun. So was the way begun 

through desert spaces, dry rock, arid places, 

colorless, dun, drear, a monotone of days: 

the sere leaf always sere; the dead branch, dead. 
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This was the way that led: 

question without reply wherefore, whence, why, 

the eye tearless, the heart a sea turned salt, the mind, a vault 
echoing empty or full of fear and voices... 

here I said, and wherever I go 

I bear the desert through which I journey so hard beset, 

lonely, turning to false oases, 

learning by bitter ways, forgetting the learnt lesson, 

letting the way end in a dead end, 

having forgotten the live Word that I had heard 

that like a goad 

had kept me from the road 

even when It said only; 

though lonely this thing you have begun 

you must stick to until it is done. 

Who putteth his hand to the plough and turneth back is not worthy. 
But now I know with my mind and not my instinct 

as a blind mole knows his way deep down destination underground. 
I have found; in many syllables the Word speaks. Of what I heard 
at first I had understood only this much: 

Come follow. All else is hollow. 

The why, the wherefore, none of this I knew, 

but in the woods the blue gentians 

blown from stems the color of wine 

shine more terribly, now, than armies in array. 

Even today wild lilies in the light 

are brighter than bright fire, 

and they who said, this way that you are led 

is a terrible way, O stay, 

said the truth without knowing the truth, having but pity and ruth 
for the follower, 

taking the hollower way to be the better. 

The way that I was led was terrible even as they said 

but not as they meant, for it was good. 

Pity not Jacob when the ladder stood 

with angels bearing man’s prayer up to God. 

Pity not Moses when the sandy sod burst forth the burning bush 
and in the hush he heard the Word. 

Pity no man, who seeking his desire, 

follows the pillar of cloud and the pillar of fire 

through this mountain-desert empty of fountain, spring or river-bed: 
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he shall be fed upon the finest wheat, 
the rare sweet manna, waters turning sweet. 
With honey out of a Rock he shall be fed. 


+ com + + cd 


There is left then only the Word 
in the heart’s hush heard, 
a Bird singing under the dark 
that will never stop singing. . . 
SISTER MARIS STELLA. 


MINUS 


As but the naught I be, 
Sans body, soul and shade, 
I neighbored reachingly 
My own ideal unmade; 
To suffer want of speech 
Within the Word, Who stood 
My outer being’s reach 
Toward Beauty, Truth and Good. 


There, in touch with Cause 
Through Love and Art in Him, 
The mere idea I was 
Took on its synonym: 
The self I am from naught. 
O Fisher, though Your take, 
Am I still as uncaught 
Of You in nothing’s lake? 


Once more let down the net! 
Wave-Walker, trawl the sea 
And take that which is yet 
The otherness of me! 
For, like You, I’d arise 
At last from out my real, 
To stand as in disguise 
For being my ideal. 
FRANCIS CARLIN. 
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FIRELIGHT OVER SNOW 


Only the ghostly firelight over the snow, 

Only this phantom reflection against the gray, 
Transparent over the leafless borders. Thin, 

Yet dancing with eager flames in a joy of its own, 
Ghostly and gay! In spite of the piercing cold 

The dancing and mocking firelight, ghostly and gay. 


This is my hearth, my home—as the leafless trees 
Are lodging and roof wherever my feet may stray. 
This is my hearth, my home. Mocking and gay 
Ghostly over the snow play the ruddy flames, 
Tenuous, thin as a wraith, as a dream of a dream 
Not to be touched or grasped—but forever the same, 
Ghostly and gay and mocking— 
O bare brown earth, 
O delicate twig and spray, O coppery leaf, 
Exquisite color and shape—pale ivory bole 
Of sycamore set with jade, O velvet of beech, 
Dripping black oak, with the tawny leaves held fast, 
Home is wherever you are—home is under your boughs, 
Home is your gnarled great roots, and home is the stars you hold, 
Home is here where the firelight flickers outside in scarlet and gold! 


Wandering, wandering still, with neither compass nor guide 
Still there is home in my heart wherever the trees abide. 
Wherever the grass and the leaf are quiet and still 

Home is my heart. The traveler under the hill 

Finds his lost dream. .. Filled is the empty husk. . . 


Glowing and gleaming beyond the warm room in the frozen dusk 
The delicate firelight flickers, mocking and gay, 
Emergent beauty, careless in ghostly play, 
Wraith of a dream unveiled. 
O wanderer, see 
Transparent over the leafless hedge and the tree 
The ghost of firelight, dancing over the snow! 


JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. 
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THREE SONGS OF PASSING 


I—Masquerade 


Strange, now, that flowers—who, more than most, 
Feel time a heavy thing to bear, 

Who litter, early, this dark coast 

Of mortal faring where they fare— 


In this ambiguous dusk, can boast 

A way of shining so they seem 

Like stars—like that sad, timeless host— 
For whom time passes in a dream. . . 


A look that these, now, learn to wear 
In their own faring—while they fare. 


II.—Late Loiterer 


The brown and broken stubble stands 
And stares with an unmemoried eye, 
The summer having left these lands 
Abandoned to the vacant sky. 


With something in my thought of both, 
I walk the intermediate air, 

And, in my foolish thought, am loth 
To leave them to the lone despair 


Of broken stubble where it stands 
And stares at a too vacant sky, 
Above these hushed, abandoned lands, 
Where lingering now between am I. 


IlI—Abandoned School-Room 


Here was the great world brought 
To the very small, 

Who rated the thing as taught 
Not great, at all, 

Who rated it less, in their thought, 
Than a kite, or a ball, 





Or a spinning top, or a pool 
Where a dam was set... 
And which was the innocent fool 
I am not sure, yet: 
The aging man with his school, 
Or the boy in his net. 
DAVID MORTON. 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


Hers was the Little Word 

And its secret name stirred 

Like a leaf-shadow, Word shadow 
Held in her hand. 

She held the Meaning 

In her hand like a Bird, 

She felt its preening 

While her fingers crooked 

And the Meaning blurred 

That none understand 

The Little Word saying 

What Thinking never thought of, 
Hearing never heard. 


This was her Word 

To hide and to love 

With her thoughts curled in 

To keep within 

The heart of her mind 

The Little Word saying 

What no one divined— 

That He was the Little Word 

Holy and mild, 

He was the Little Word, 

Precious Word, 

Great Word— 

He was the Holy Child. 
ROSAMOND HAAS. 
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SEAR THE HEART 


Sear your being 

With loneliness, seeing 

The fall of the brittle leaf, 

And the harvest tied into a sheaf; 
Hearing 

The summer birds’ faint, last twitter. 
With winter nearing 

Be bitter, bitter, bitter! 


It will soften the lips 

To cry homesickness. 

The eye that drips 

The mind’s pain and duress 
Will see more clearly. 

The hands will caress 

More dearly 

The beauty they have left. 


RAYMOND KRESENSKY. 


DEPOT 


” 


“Le bonheur est dans les gares. . . 


And yet to leave, to lose, is to possess. 

We never know the steel of love’s caress, 
Until we disentangle its embrace, 

And read its look upon a dwindling face. 


To creep from place to place on laggard earth 
On bands of steel across its bourgeois girth 

Is but to fathom how supremely free 

The spirit vaults the mountains, swims the sea. 


And so we part to dream and to remember; 
In summer, spring; this autumn, next December. 
Love tries its sinews as the miles gain; 
Say not farewell, but till we meet again! 
JOACHIM SMET, O.CARM. 





PIANIST 


O, defeat! how often I had looked into your sombre eyes, 

And felt my heart stumble, and break almost to the grave, 
How often from dying day to dying day I heard your lies, 
And believed you the madman master and I the slave, 

Who in my servitude had need to wear your cast-off garments. 


My thoughts would always ask, “But how do my fellows measure me?” 

And then the poet with his pen and ink answered “should,” 

The artist, and the curate too, till out of deep eternity 

The Maker of Dreams replied, “Trouble not with man’s ‘should’ or 
‘could,’ 

For I will measure you from bright star to star, from earth to sun.” 


And that was not in words, but ancient music, and then I knew 
That words were made for men—angels had no need of them, 
That somewhere with a key, a chord, planets spun, and roses grew, 
And God had given down this art to earth so it could stem 

The hell and hate; in beauty it is subservient to none. 


Now before my keyboard I reach about creation, and hear 

Autumn die when winter is born, feel the clouds shake down 

Their snowflakes, and the rain race down the valleys; and I know fear 
In the wind and sea as they sing at midnight by a shore-town 

Over life and death while tossing salt-spray in the darkness. 


Hundreds of peoples in as many lands live, and work, and love, 
I dip music in their laughter, and wash it in their tears, 

I can tell my love in a million ways how strong is my love, 
And hold the world as a candle in a room of fears, 

But this dream is mine today, sweeter will it be tomorrow. 


I dream, and my fingers glide over the ivory keys, 
I am searching for a melody that will answer 
To that one question. Softly, sweetly, ancient music queries 
Was not heaven purchased by the dream of one Noble Lover? 
Yes; I will be measured from star to star, from earth to sun. 
CAROLE J. MC NEIL. 
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MAGDALEN 


The Gardener who called to me 

Held bleeding roses in His hands; 

The rose bush grew on Calvary. 

The Gardener who called to me 
Broke roses from the red rose tree 
And spilled their petals on the sands. 
The Gardener who called to me 

Held bleeding roses in His hands. 


BROTHER D. ADELBERT, F.S.C. 


TO EILEEN 


A candle was fashioned, 
And God lit a flame; 
And you lived, little maid, 

With the musical name. 


Oh, deep were your eyes 
With all candle glow, 

And bright were your cheeks 
Where the flame would show. 


Black as the wick 
Was your raven hair, 

And your face had the light 
All candles wear. 


Six years, or a day, 

You burned in my heart, 
Till a sudden gust 

Made you tremble and start. 


You fluttered awhile 
Like a wounded thing, 
Then fled in the dark 


On invisible wing. 











Oh, I had the candle, 
But God had the flame. 
You were gone, little maid, 
With the musical name. 
CHARLES HOLLAND, C.SS.R. 


NO MEMBER OF THE NIGHT 


A spirit, in a dream 
Whose pillow is the stone, 
Ascends and descends 
Upon the light alone. 


The step to peace is low, 
Ascension scarce begun. 
The footing is in cloud 
Against the blowing sun. 


No member of the night 
Scales that crystal pyre, 
Above consuming earth, 
Mounting in air as fire. 
HOWARD RAMSDEN. 


DEEPEST WORD 


What word can be spoken for a grief 
that is greater than weeping? 

What word like a candle in the night 
can soften unsleeping 


eyes filled with the missing of a heart? 
Let the pain and the grieving 

wear out in the silence of the dark. 
For one believing, 


no word is as tender as the word 
unspoken; while kneeling 
and waiting in silence in the night, 
the heart begins healing. 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 
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THE GIFT OF FAITH 


As love is the flame of the heart 
So faith is the light of the soul, 
And neither is urged to its role 

By bayonets, dollars, or art. 


As love is the mystery of life 
So faith is the master of death, 
And to win it a prayer’s soft breath 
Is surer than bullet or knife. 
AUSTIN J. APP. 


WORD AND WARM THOUGHT 


Would that the word so freely sung 
and the warm thought that came 
from down deepest soul should shed 
true light; one wick and flame 


reflect the bright deposit there 
a once-uttered Word 

ordained in darkness long ago 
when all the darkness stirred. 


War-begot and greed-infected 
men of a blackening day 
who never walk a sunlit field 
nor tread in a ferny way, 


do you see the faltering lantern 

and the terror of your stride? 

You now are subjects stricken blind 
of darkness and of pride. 


Whatever fears and shadows come 
with despairing token 
a gleam may be seen that flares out 
from the Word once spoken. 
RAY BERNARD, S.J. 
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POST-WAR PLANNING 


Better homes and gardens, 
Faster planes and cars, 
More and bigger movies, 
Louder, brighter bars. 


Praise the clever chemist, 
Hail the plastic age, 
Honor the inventor, 
Raise the working wage; 


Down with fear and hatred, 
Down with need, but when 
Planning better living, 
Pray for better men. 

KATHERYN ULLMEN. 


FOR A YOUNG GIRL 


Soft innuendoes of your flesh 

Are warm with word’s persistent heat, 
In the finished contour of your lips 
Nothing remains that is incomplete. 


Beneath the landscape of your skin 
Four-folded like a petaled flower 
Ideas that run against a wind 

Give rhythm to the muscled hour. 


Here is the labor of the night 
Caught in the jewel of your vision; 
Tomorrow uncreated broods 

In the arenas of your decision. 


Be slow in your first warm devotion, 
Hear the heart after it is broken; 
Take love only when the tongue 
Of silence finally has spoken. 

LUCY KENT. 
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ADORATION 





IN TIME OF CHAOS 





I 
Can I adore Thee softly, Love, 
Alone, apart, caught up in rapture 
At the aster’s mid-autumnal blue, 
When every sweet September aster 
Is blotted with human blood? 
Have I the daring, Love, 
When Thy beseeching eyes 
Look out through faces blurred with sorrow? 
Bowed under to Thee, O Christ, 
With recognition of Thy hidden Light, 
Can I adore Thee in a dying flower, 
Oblivious of the dying world, 
When all the air is torn with tremor of tears 
And the soft piteous shock 
Of the last kiss on the upper landing 
Between the mother and the boy in uniform, 
The last stumble down the darkened stairs 
With anguish rooting up the heart 
For the sick, tear-shattered, trailing voice 
Over the bannister in wild, in dying goodbyes? 


O give me grace 

Never again to come before Thy glory 
In any blue September blossom 

Except I see it through a mist of tears, 
And my instructed heart 

Wither it with all the loneliness of earth! 
Give me to swear, O God! 

That I will make Thy innocent Autumn 
A time for ever-gathering tears 

In the vast lamentable cause 

Of those whom Thou hast made, O Love, Love, 
A little lower than the Angels. 


II 


O trina luce, O bright and restless Fountain! 
Rose-locked, O God, 
In Strength and Light and Love! 








Hast Thou a sweet sorrow for the fading world? 
Father, Thy hands beneath the globe! 

Thy breast, O Son, against it! 

Thy whispering lips, O Holy Ghost, 

Pressed to the turning continents! 

Hast Thou a sorrow then for the sad globe 

Held in Thy palms, warmed in Thy embrace, 
Caught to Thy hidden smile? 


Under the dark and glory of Thy face 

The world wheels eastward, 

Bringing up the cold 

Amazing azure of the dawn, 

Kindling afresh for our bewildered eyes 

The bright glory of ruining hills, 

The eaves and gutters overflowing with curls, 
The thin aster, dimmed with time and rime, 
At the yellow border of the wood. 

The day sweeps forth in brilliance. 

And over the cluttered eaves of the avenue, 
Over the long gold mountains— 

Vortex of Light, 

Slow invisible raying of luminous Grace! 

But no one comes reeling out on the street 
Blinded by the unexpected, undesirable discovery. 


Only the silence of ambient Light 
Floating the burnished hills and the roofs. 


O Spirit of perfect and pitying Love, 
Go not from the desolate earth. 
Breathe yet above its tears and stupor. 
Over the blight of universal pain, 
Over the wandering and heaving of conscience, 
Over the salt bitterness, over the barren profound, 
And the crying for Life and Life, 
Make loud Thy disturbing Glory! 
Gather us from the sadness of a perished age, 
And grant, in this our consuming darkness, 
The visible shock of Light and Love 
Over the wheeling and dolorous world! 
JOHN DUFFY, C.SS.R. 
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NO RIVER FLOWS 
(To a Laborer for Peace) 


No ready river flows, my Hercules— 

No other’s blame will now or ever shame your days 

Were you to drop the muck-caked spade, the rake, the plough— 
These stables nullify all ruse of tools you raise 

With sinews flexed in might and taxed to right 

This chaos. Listen, look, beyond these walls 

No river flows. 


Away, come now away— 
Your skill and strength are needed where the hill rock stalls 
The tunnel’s bore, where water boils through levee sand 
Or where muskeg sucks down one road on road. 
Against your will and grit such tasks cannot long stand, 
Yet months may dawn and set before your pick is slowed 
By this Augean floor. 


No river flows, 
My Hercules, to worst intangibles 
Which, whether contravened, ignored, denied, impose 
Their new old multiples of bootless toil 
On you, or any, who use only outward eyes. 
Oh outlaw need! But know that knowledge breeds 
Its own desires. Oh strip off fear’s disguise 
But heed that freer freedom when the world is lost 
And wealth is sure from rust! 


Were Pyrenees, 
Sudeten, Alps, were Yangtze, Plata, Nile, 
Were Bering, Marmara or Coral Seas, 
To dance your tune about the globe, what of the guile 
Of greed, of pride, that moons the tides of war and peace? 
Where anchor, where place trust if private none 
Confirms the public all which vaunts “Our word is bond!” 
And winks at annals writ by sling, bow, gun? 


Torn scraps of paper litter all war’s thoroughfares, 
Alas, because the greater sanctions fail, 
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Because the common link the weaker wears 

With smaller daily things of faith betrayed. 

Such fault, my Hercules, roots deep and wide— 
There are no nations, black and white arrayed, 

No race but harbors some of guilt and few, who tried, 
Would not give justice only power and sight 

For that they purposed seen. 


Be certain then, 
If here self-slaved to set these stables right, 
No river flows to flush the wizardries of men, 
No force to order stalls and lofts by blue-prints made 
For edens lost, forgotten, long foresworn. 


Wield thus, for oh you can and must, your spade 
Against the slime which seals your body’s bourne 
But not your soul which surges up, up unafraid 
Of what each wind of good or evil blows— 
A river sourced in grace beyond the angels flows. 
JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI. 


INTERIOR CASTLE 


The moment is your castle, oh my King. 
You walk its sunny terraces at noon, 

Its battlements at dawn; the dungeon wing 
Hears your first footfall with the early moon. 


The moment is my castle if I choose, 
If I surrender what I hold most dear, 
All that I am, those whom I dread to lose, 
And cast myself upon you without fear. 


The moment is our castle, oh my Lord, 

Eternal, sacramental, glorified, 

Wherein we dwell securely. Any sword, 

Attacking, shatters on the stone outside. 
EILEEN SURLES. 
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THE ENLARGEMENT OF NATURE 
By A. M. SuLLIVAN 


iS once remarked: “The poet who takes refuge in Nature is 
an esthetic pauper.” Like most half-truths, such a preachment 
is an excellent topic for debate. In the first place, what is meant by 
Nature? To one it is a physical and sensuous encounter with rain, 
sunlight, flowers, stones, seashore. To another Nature is the symbol 
of our tangible existence. It is the life that we interpret through the 
senses, and its influence ends with the curtain of metaphysics. 

Nature is stuff for the image makers. Whether a poet is a slavish 
imitator of nature, or the artist who improves, enlarges, or heightens 
the natural event to a new symbol of expression, depends upon the 
quality of his talent. To indulge in a photographic observation of 
the vernal miracle, the gurgling of a brook, or the fragrance of the 
lilac, is an exercise in the obvious. Poets have celebrated the vagaries 
of nature since the first man saw the moon wane and replenish its lamp 
within the lunar cycle, and then sang a song of hope. The revelations 
of science mean nothing to the poet who prefers his faith in wonders 
to his despair in established facts. 

Nature will always evoke genuine poetry. Everything on earth is 
old, the verities have been examined, and all of the whims, caresses, and 
angers of nature have been encountered. Everything is old except the 
eye of the poet; everything has been said except the last word of the 
poet. People are more interested in what the poet has to say about an 
event than in the event itself. A painting of a barn may be art, while 
the barn itself is an eyesore. Rodin’s “Thinker” is art, although the 
model he used may have been a village yokel. The poet offers his readers 
his eye, a polarized lens, bringing changing facets and hues they never 
saw before in the field, or sky, or sea strand. 

Ruskin put his finger on the sentimental weakness of many poetas- 
ters who indulge in apostrophes to nature. He invented the phrase, 
“pathetic fallacy,” in which the poet attributes to inanimate things the 
emotions of a human. Trees, rocks, and clouds do not think, and 
there is no sense in making them speak about the conceits of man or 
the enigmas of creation. We can attribute some of the qualities of hu- 
manity to the stone, tree or star, such as “the tree beholds the sky,” but 
we cannot permit the same tree to “weep for the empty nest.” 

Good poems will be written about a subject so apparent as the 
moon, as long as the moon comes up to evoke a mood. New poets with 
sharper vision sweep away the trite figures and find fresh symbols. We 
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can never exhaust the material for poetry so long as new eyes encounter 
the wonders of the world about us. The genuine poet investigates with 
a childish hunger for excitement. So, as a child, the poet brings his 
curiosity to nature, exposing his senses to the wiles of earth and sky 
and to the devices of the season. He is intrigued by the elusive clues 
of race memory. Plagued by the unidentified but familiar scene, he 
stares until he finds the symbol to express his mood. His imagination 
owns the chemic elements by which he changes the photograph into art. 

There is an old saying that “Beauty is in the eye of the beholder.” 
If one does not have the capacity for exalted feeling, it doesn’t matter 
what color or contour he sees. What the physical eye beholds must be 
reflected on the mirror of the spirit. If the glass is dull, or warped, or 
cracked, there is no inner concept of the natural beauty. What a bright 
surface there was to the mirror of Keats who said, “The poetry of earth 
is never dead.” When discerning poets write of nature, they know 
their botany, zoology and astronomy. It is a feeble bard who writes 
about indefinite flowers, birds and stars. Not that catalogues are nec- 
essary—but one can be specific in identifying what is seen. A recent 
lyric mentioned Antares and Mercury as great stars. The discriminat- 
ing poet will not mix his categories, for Antares is a mighty sun and 
Mercury a puny planet, a prisoner of the sun’s gravity. Another poet 
speaks about the “curious flowers of the mesa.” No picture arises on 
the retina for such an indefinite phrase. Words become evocative by 
association. The great poet uses the phrase that is as precise as it is un- 
expected, but never burdens his poem with scientific jargon. 

Exceptional nature poems are rare for it is difficult to say some- 
thing distinctly new. There is no necessity for cluttering up antholo- 
gies with worn-out compliments to the equinox, but the reader can 
always thrill with a line like Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “O world I can- 
not hold thee close enough,” and experience with her the exaltation of 
a sensitive spirit gathering the beauty of visible earth into eager em- 
brace. Many American women poets have experienced this fierce passion 
for natural beauty; some have expressed the emotion, as Emily Dickin- 
son did frequently, as Louise Imogen Guiney did occasionally, as Kath- 
erine Garrison Chapin does in her briefer lyrics, particularly in “Bird 
in Space,” inspired by the sculpture of Brancusi: 

This shall be forever flying, 


never alighting, 
Forever rising, never curving 
or lying 
Out on the wind. 
Into space rising, and crying. . . 
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Some poets treat nature as a religion, as Swinburne does in his 
sensual rhythm and rhetoric. Others heighten the symbol of nature 
in the tradition of the Greek, Celt and Teuton, and the sun, moon 
and stars are given divine attributes. The woods and winds become 
mothers of sprites, maenads, gnomes, norns, trolls, valkyries and ban- 
shees. The schoolboy knows Poseidon as the sea god, and Apollo as 
the sun god. Each racial myth places its stamp on the nature deities. 
The Celtic gods were more rustic than celestial. Their gods never left 
the earth, and made their homes in the rowan and oak trees. Even 
“Lugh of the long arms,” the Irish Apollo, reached down to warm the 
soil, and nurture the seed. This “close to earth” tradition in English 
and Irish nature poetry persists, though disciplined by Christian doc- 
trine. Wordsworth in his youth did much to revive nature poetry after 
the parched eighteenth-century epoch of custom, manner and intellect 
dominating poetry. His poem beginning: 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills 


is too well known for quotation here, but it came as a fresh bud thrown 
among the dried stalks in the dormer window. In his “Prelude” Words- 
worth writes: 


Thus while the days flew by, and years passed on, 
From Nature and her overflowing soul, 
I had received so much... 


and later confessing his nature worship he affirms: 


If this be error, and another faith 

Find easier access to the pious mind, 

Yet were I grossly destitute of all 

Those human sentiments that make this earth 
So dear, if I should fail with grateful voice 
To speak of you, ye mountains, and ye lakes 
And sounding cataracts, ye mists and winds 
That dwell among the hills where I was born. 


Shelley and Keats were observers of nature phenomena rather than 
nature worshipers. One of the most beautiful of our descriptive poems 
is Keats’ “To Autumn” beginning: 


Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun. 
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This poem appears in many textbooks because of its pigment, its nos- 
talgic music, and its prophetic sense when “gathering swallows twitter 
in the skies.” Great nature poetry has an undercurrent of sadness, the 
ineffable sweet sorrow that we find in the opening of Keats’ “Endymion,” 
in Matthew Arnold’s “Dover Beach,” in Bryant’s “Thanatopsis”: 


To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language. . . 


Francis Thompson brings to the natural shrine his bouquet of tropes, 
not in a certain faith, for he renounces nature worship in “The Hound 
of Heaven,” but in the excited admiration of his brief pilgrimage. His 
“Ode to the Sun” and “Corymibus for Autumn” are rich tribute of his 
sensuous vision. In his poem “To a Snowflake” he brings together ac- 
ceptance of the natural event as the design of the Almighty intellect. 

Nature offers itself to the poet not as a mirror, but as an unstable 
equation in the laboratory, something with strange elements that change 
color and substance rapidly. Nature is a servant to the poet seeking 
fresh symbolism, but it is a deceptive material in the hands of the rhymer 
who cries out “Ain’t Nature grand?” and then says nothing to amplify 
the grandeur. Nature is a means, not an end, to great poetry. It is 
most decorctive in a poetic rhetoric when it offers a fresh figure. De- 
spite its worshipers, it is not a religion, not a pantheon, but the visual 
evidence of the divine order that disciplines the world of the five senses 
and the three-dimensions. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A Time to Speak, by Thomas Caldecott Chubb. New York: The Fine 
Editions Press. $2.00. 

Mr. Chubb’s fifth volume of poetry is, as a whole, a distinct dis- 
appointment. Published after seven years of silence, it misses the benef- 
icent bouquet of Horace’s recommendation. The opening poem, “‘Cas- 
sandra,” of recent vintage, is an interesting parallel between the fall of 
Troy and the contemporary chaos, with sturdy anger against “the men 
of glib words, easy promises,” the “vain prophets and blind seers,” and 
those who sought “salvation” in “the comfort of secure days.” The 
other poems on the current war are timely, but without the fire of per- 
manence. He has written in his former manner of the facets of the 
American scene: birds, rain after drought, the wounding of a turkey, 
the killing of a hog, the noon sun on a Georgia road, the cruelty of 
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winter matching the menace of man. There is considerable success in 
two of the three Negro songs in dialect, genuine capturings of familiar 
native rhythm and of old ballad flavor—in such a phrase as: “An’ de 
queen done git her a sto’ bought gown.” His long narrative, “Triangle 
with Two Sides,” is a tour de force, deliberately suggestive of Tristram, 
part fantasy, part Van Druten realism, part “novel,” part introspection. 

The poems gain more strength in the latter half, but a retelling of 
the “inevitable dullness” of love and the “flowering” of hate is banal 
stuff, even when the handling is more technically perfect than here. 
Throughout the volume there are too many awkward lines, too little 
imagery, too much reliance on mintings such as “illuded,” and “‘pene- 
trant-eyed.” Technique is good in “Briefly, Shortly,” but the theme— 
“All things pass Like shadows On the shifting grass”—is similarly 
banal. There is far too much of the ordinary—“play out your part. 
Be a man of metal” or “Words are like trumpets.” Narrative is better 
in “Madame Mére,” but the angry blasphemy of Napoleon’s mother 
is too strong and the maudlin sentimentality of weeping mothers and 
dead soldiers is as flat as the Victorian demise of Browning’s smiling 
messenger.—James Edward Tobin. 


Lantern in the Wind, by Ethel Green Russell. Dallas, Tex.: The Ka- 
leidograph Press. $2.00. 

A poet is a highly articulate person who says things that stay said. 
Words are precious to him as caskets of thought, and his thought is him- 
self. The good poet then will not waste words any more than the good 
man will waste his substance. He will be munificent but never prodigal. 
The good poet, too, as a poet, is humble: he will equate his talents to his 
theme, he will know when to be silent, aware that to say too much is 
to say too little. Mrs. Russell has a pleasant gift for American pas- 
toral, or perhaps it is Kansan since she believes—heavens knows why— 
that Kansas is “the center of America,” which may be geographically 
accurate but is not true. Among her rivulets and sunfall pastures and 
snowfields, she is good company, often delightful, as when we see her 
raise her hand 


And cup it to the sky 

Laughing to find it filled 

With drifted petals from the plum, 
As a beggar on the street 

Laughs, 

Finding his tin filled 

With pennies. 
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This is oddly different from her ungracious attempt at intensity or 
daring as in “Arsenal”—“O pitiful World, / Your bomb charged 
nations rush / To light a fuse beneath the feet / OF CHRIST!”—where 
the total effect, in the incongruity of unmatched thought and expres- 
sion, is merely comical; the suggested picture being of a harum-scarum 
pack of hobbledehoys perpetrating a blasphemous mischief. Such themes 
are beyond the pale of Mrs. Russell’s talents and would be better avoided. 
Within the pale she is her gracious self, tenderly observant of nature 
and picturesque; here she succumbs only to her own images. Sun- 
bruised, sunfall, sun-on-stubble are good enough phrases when used 
economically, but repetition saps their original vitality. There is enough 
sun here, in various verbal combinations, to affect several major sun- 
strokes. And the “Lantern” in her title had been better left there 
instead of blinking its red little eye from every seventh page.—Kevin 
Sullivan, S.J. 


The Proud People, by Joseph Joel Keith. Mill Valley, Calif.: The 
Wings Press. $2.00. 

This collection of “Poems of War and Poems of Peace” is issued 
with a retinue of supporting comments: Eleanor Roosevelt approves, 
Cyril Clemens writes an introduction, August Derleth calls them “fresh 
and alive,” Edward Davison, “strongly felt and human,” John Hall 
Wheelock, “‘of unaffected sincerity,” and Robert Nathan, “rare and 
crystal music.” I should like to stand with Mr. Nathan, to whom one 
of the poems is dedicated, but it is not possible; I cite the above praises 
to counterbalance my own prejudice. 

Some of the lyrics in the volume are good, notably “Shelter the 
Little Ones” and “Let Us Not Say the Skin Is Dark”—the one con- 
trolled sentiment and the other inspired sociology. Otherwise, the 
nature and love poems have little more than the fleeting emotion of im- 
pressionism: pure description or mere observation are not enough. Mr. 
Keith likes Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun”: much of his lyricism is 
comparable to the French moderns. The range of emotions is not wide: 
probably deliberately, because there is admiration for the salesgirl and 
the bus-rider, attempts to “get down to the people.” 

The war poems are good propaganda, but not necessarily good 
poetry. All the material is at hand: pity for the bombed-out farmer, 
and even for the “brute enemy,” weeping for burned cities and tor- 
tured orchards, blackouts, refugees, and children who will outgrow 
their scars. The poem singled out for highest praise, “America, You 
Are the Giver!” is mere empty nationalism. There is a stanza listing 
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six rivers, after the fashion of Whitman or Wolfe, followed by a rhap- 
sody on the products we give to the world—cotton, lumber, grain, 
honey, none of these exclusively American. The same carelessness is 
apparent in “Words for All Proud People” where, though the right to 
prayer has been taken away, men will still insist on kneeling at the 
organ. The essence of Mr. Keith’s democracy is precisely expressed in 
his enthusiasm for the unlimited four freedoms, in ““Creed for Man.”— 
James Edward Tobin. 


Abigail’s Sampler and Other Poems, by Helen Frith Stickney. New 
York: The Fine Editions Press. $1.25. 

Helen Frith Stickney is one of the few poets who can write of 
Manhattan as of a home town, halled with memories. She is a person 
to whom everything touched with human association is sacred or in 
some way significant. Her poems are never self-parading. Precisely 
and quietly expressed, they carry through with a communicative sharp- 
ness made surer by restraint. 

The poems “Dark Encounter,” “Prairie Wind,” “Star Towers” 
and “Model for the Madonna,” not to mention many others in Abigail’s 
Sampler and Other Poems, show a reflectiveness that ranges from the 
moods and magic of the city to those wider horizons upon which the 
wondering and reverent spirit dares to gaze. Similar examples might 
be cited from Mrs. Stickney’s earlier volume, Prelude to Winter. She 
seems to have a sixth sense for piercing mere fronts and surfaces. Her 
remarkable power of perception brings out nuances of experience which 
might have forever escaped word-capture but for her quickened appre- 
hension. These are values too often missing from contemporary poetry. 
They lift Mrs. Stickney’s work to an importance beyond the sincerity 
of her approach and the artistically satisfying quality of her crafts- 
manship. 

In keeping with the fastidious character of the poetry itself is the 
trim format in which it was brought out.—C. J. L. 


Let There Be Light, by Dorothy Hobson. New York: Bruce Fitzger- 
ald. $1.50. 

Dorothy Hobson’s first book of poems, thoroughly artistic in for- 
mat, shows no noticeable trace of immaturity. The poems are sensi- 
tively crafted and there is an upward direction, a certain delicacy 
of treatment, and a choice of heavenly rather than earthly themes, 
which are among the most conspicuous and glorious attributes of first 
books of poetry. Another indication comes from an incidental compari- 
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son of two of the poems in this book with their original version in 
SPIRIT. The recent version shows that Miss Hobson, with the true 
poet’s gift of divine dissatisfaction, is continually striving to perfect an 
always flawless technique in a decisive yet delicate poetry. 

There are twenty-two short poems, and a long title poem of forty- 
four stanzas. The short poems are a trifle uneven in quality, but none 
the less arresting for that. An occasional uninspired line, and a doubt- 
ful meter are the only surface blemishes to be found. Perhaps “Prayer 
for Our Men at War” and “Mirabile” should have been omitted. Sev- 
eral poems have a very definite perfection which ought to keep them in 
anthologies as long as many of the finest poems of our decade should be 
remembered. Such are the impassioned “Turn Once” and the genuinely 
human “In Praise of Permanence” which appeared in SPIRIT. 

One of the most attractive virtues of these poems is their limpid 
syntax, their first-blush intelligibility. But it is by no means a shallow- 
ness of thought which gives them their clarity: it is rather their straight- 
forward statement, their simple and flowing logic illuminated by refined 
emotion. Once or twice the logic falls back into prose, but continued 
exercise of her gift for concise unimpeded expression of emotion will 
eliminate this infrequent defect. 

The title poem, “Let There Be Light,” is a long and resonant epi- 
sode, a spiritual adventure in the quest for changeless Beauty. Keats is 
pictured as the restless visionary who seeks more than a continually 
shifting and fleeting loveliness. He asks, in a bewilderment of sadness, 
whether “Change is the shaft whereon the sphere of beauty turns.” 
Through a dramatic revelation, he finds that the endless reachings of the 
immortal soul towards perfect peace and beauty, through the long his- 
tory of the human race, spring from the designs of the Creator, and 
man’s life is a constant purification of the notion of God and ultimate 
Beauty. 

I confess a certain uneasiness in the presence of the poem. Many 
superb passages there undoubtedly are: whole stanzas of sustained 
beauty. But the poem does not quite resolve itself at the last. The cli- 
mactic stanzas (40, 41 and 42) seem quite unsatisfactory, the thought 
too intangible and irresolute. The philosophy is reverently Christian 
for the most part, but certain notions are woven in which becloud that 
purity of Christian thought which one looks for when getting back to 
the final meaning of Creation and Divine Love. The stanzas are re- 
markably controlled and fluent; but one has to clear off an occasional 
richness of expression to see the underlying theme, only to find that 
the theme does not run too clear where one expects it should. For this 
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reason the clear apocalyptic beginning is not utterly justified in the 
distracting conclusion. Outside of that, the vision is sublimely inspired, 
and the technique surprisingly good. The entire poem is a kind of lovely 
blueprint which one expects the poet will use again, for some equally 
vast but more completely satisfactory poem. Such an expectation is 
not too much to demand of a poet who has handled her present work 
so admirably, whose book is a promise, even a prophecy, quite as much 
as a fulfilment.—John Duffy, C.SS.R. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Chicago, IIl. 

To the Editor—It was generous of you, or of your reviewers of the re- 
cently published anthologies by Oscar Williams and Tom Boggs, not to 
call attention to the fact that neither anthologist gave any recognition 
to the fact that SPIRIT has been published for over nine years. The 
fact that Messrs. Williams and Boggs have appeared in your pages is 
certainly proof that their failure to include SPIRIT poems was delib- 
erate. And the omission of itself points to a particular example of 
mental dishonesty which leads the critical reader of these anthologies to 
question the very basis of selection. 

It is notorious that the motives of anthologists are not always what 
are immediately apparent. Mr. Williams, who has anthologized before, 
for instance, certainly makes the most of his self-created opportunity 
to associate his work with that of those he considers great or well-known 
—whichever adjective you prefer. And is your reviewer correct, when 
he states that Mr. Boggs’ thesis is as follows: ““The poetical wastelands 
of twenty years ago are being gradually reclaimed, reinvaded by a host 
of vigorous younger writers, precursors of revival”? If so, then how 
could Mr. Boggs pass by a magazine like SPIRIT which, above all, is 
dedicated to that reclamation, to that revival? 

I believe that I cannot be put out of court on the basis of partisan- 
ship. To me the question is so purely one of logic, of arguing from one 
fact to another, that I know emotionalism does not enter into my judg- 
ment.—John Fitzgerald. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
To the Editor—There was a quotation in your editorial, ““Has Destruc- 
tive Criticism Value?” which gave me a fit of chuckling. You wrote 
about the critic who writes, “His slender lyrics bring forth delicate 
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beauty,” and I harked back several years when I played a little private 
game. This was to collect all the reviews of books of verse which used 
the words “slender” and “delicate.” I stopped it because the file got 
so bulky that I felt the space could be used more seriously. But before 
I destroyed it, I recall two reactions particularly. The first was a cer- 
tain confusion concerning the application of “slender.” It usually quali- 
fied either “volume,” easy to understand, or “verse” and I never knew 
if this latter meant that the verse was short or typographical thin, or 
what. The other reaction was a powerful desire to see, instead of the 
phrase “delicate beauty” its opposite, “vigorous beauty” or even “mili- 
tant beauty!”—NMarie M. Kelly. 
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Christmas Gift Suggestions 


The Catholic Poetry Society of America 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


For $2.00—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT, A Magazine of 
Poetry. 


For $2.50—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT and “From the 
Four Winds.” * 


For $3.00—A year’s subscription to SPIRIT and Jessica 
Powers’, “The Lantern Burns.” ** 


For $3.50—Two subscriptions to SPIRIT. 


For $5.00—Three subscriptions to SPIRIT. 


N.B.—Combination book bargains may only be obtained in 
connection with new subscriptions, not with subscrip- 
tion renewals. 


*An Anthology of selected poems from the first five volumes of 
SPIRIT. Only a few copies of the second edition are available and 
only early orders can be filled. List price, $1.00. 


** Hand-set, hand-bound by the Monastine Press. List price, $1.50. 
“Whether Jessica Powers is conversing with Francis Thompson 
and Saint John of the Cross or walking the world most easily re- 
ognized by the rest of us, she retains an undivided vision of the 
Life behind life. This heavenly haunting is what one remem- 
bers ... the mark of a mind self-dedicated to the Holy Ghost.”— 
Mary Kolars in SPIRIT. 


All orders must be accompanied by remittances made payable to 
The Catholic Poetry Society of America. 


GIFT CARDS WILL BE SENT TO THOSE DESIGNATED. 
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